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What’s in a Name? Human Resource Development and its Core 



Wendy E.A. Ruona 
University of Georgia 

Changing the name of HRD is not the wisest course of action given HRD's current state. Our 
efforts would be better invested in deeply investigating and drawing out the core commonalities 
spanning multiple HRD professionals, contexts, and emerging paradigms. A name that would 
better reflect the theory and practice of the profession requires considerable, multi-pronged and 
on-going study of the field ’s history, philosophical paradigms, current roles, and future trends. 



Keywords: Defining HRD, Philosophy; Professionalization 

It is not uncommon to hear stakeholders, clients, colleagues, and students questioning the efficacy of the term 
“Human Resource Development”, especially as they begin to understand more about the value that HRD can add 
This issue flared during the Future Search Conference (Weisbord & Janoff, 1999) sponsored by ASTD and A 
(Academy of Human Resource Development) during Summer, 2001 and was identified as a major barrier 
thinking about and planning for the future. What was it, really, that we were searching for the future of? Was it 
HRD 9 Was it workplace learning and performance? Was it not limited to the workplace or worker? Was . t more 
than learning? Was it really about performance? What about organizational development and the role of OD in 
HRD? The name was thought to be quite limiting and ambiguous for this expansive yet coherent profession that is 

capable of doing so much more than what seems implied by the name. 

1 can hardly disagree. I am a faculty member in a program that is titled "Human Resources & Organization 
Development” because we felt the need to better describe our commitment to preparing professionals for a role that 
is much broader and deeper than that of a traditional trainer. The efficacy of the term HRD does indeed need to be 
reflected upon. That said, as a researcher in HRD, it is clear to me that changing the name of the profession at this 
time will do little to amwer the questions that distress us. We have no clear alternative name to consider, the current 
name is historically and socially anchored (and there are immense challenges in doing the same for a new name), 
and most importantly, changing the name will likely only propel us into debates that are exactly like those we are 
having today-wondering and deliberating about what is and is not core to the field and whether this new name 
reflects it. These themes are all discussed below. This paper then argues that the efforts of™ professionals would 
be better invested in taking a firm stand towards professionalization and in increasingly understanding and bounding 
HRD as a profession. Rather than arguing for the efficacy of the term, this is an argument against renaming the field 
without a compelling and well -legitimized alternative name that inspires coordinated action. 



A Rose By Any Other Name,,.. 

Juliet asked Romeo, "What’s in a name?” and went on to express her now infamous reasoning, "that which we call a 
rose by any word would still smell as sweet” (Shakespeare, 1595). This quote adequately represents the crux of the 
argument presented below. In this case, a renamed HRD would still be the current HRD we live in today. It would 
still be an ambiguous, ill-defined field struggling to establish its identity and stalled in issues about what is central to 
the profession, how the profession adds value to the world, and what HRD professionals do now and need to do in 
the future. 



What to Change It To? 

The immediate question that comes to mind when contemplating a name change is quite simply, "to what?” 
There is widespread agreement in the HRD literature that there is little consensus on the purpose location, 
alternative philosophies, and theoretical foundations of the field (Lee, 2001; Garavan, Gunnigle & Morley 
S Stuwan & Watson, 2001; McUan & McUan. 2001; Ruona 2000b; Wcnbcrg.r 

1998). Indeed this lack of consensus inspired one of AHRD’s journals, Human Resource Development International, 

to devote a whole issue (4:3) to the debate around defining and definitions in HRD , 

d There have been over 20 definitions of HRD forwarded since 1970 when Nadler conceptualized of a field called 
Human Resource Development. Nadler himself went onto revise his definition of HRD throughout his 30+ years of 

Copyright © 2002 Wendy E. A. Ruona 
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development, and beneficiaries (Room. ft SwmHon 'ffi. !“?£.. *, 1 ^ rKLlrick et nl. 200.), and 
emphasizes die breadth, divernty OJJU- ft I £ Jdynamic, continuously emmgi.g 

n^^fwmk requited of those we call HRD professionals and advocate a fluid, unfolding meaning of the crnrent 
-Whatha, clearly no, Z+L'ZZ 5=2 SS 

focus areas that are often described in the litmamre (toy. 
^^tostiSTf^amni many yems of eompetency and activity surveys such a. thorn product by 

and the commonalties that cut across context, organization an d cou "^^ Jiere is certainfy no vocal 
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theory and practice of what we understand HRD to be. 

Naming and Classifying: A Social “ Taxonomical " View 

the Linnaean system of classification, whenanew oqw>i» a t mus 8 t then b e offered up to the 

name. The name must be published and include i a ‘ des«ip< tmn < >f P 11 happened in HRD during the 

scientific community to be toft. -*-£ to, asThey attempted to describe 

roSSS “Sned'r we fed ours’.lves entenaining the notion to, dm given name 

does not adequately reflect what HRD really is. , rilmmin . 2 002i has much relevance. It states that 
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organizations as a sublet of a large function called HR and the practical work of HRD professionals greatly 

accpKd that HRD Ire. been -Moot I »d institutionalized 
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argument must be clear and compelling enough to foster a social movement that spreads this new reasoning 
outward. 

Making Meaning: Pull or Push? It's Still Uphill 

When this issue originally arose at the 2001 Future Search Gonference sponsored by ASTD.^e proposition 
was that the name was a constraint and that changing it would serve as a much needed future pull -that , 1S ’ 1 “J *° 
pull this ill-defined field towards a new and more shared idea of the future. Immediate y won 
changing the name of HRD would really help to address the true challenges facing the profession right now. The 
answer to that question was unclear and, in fact, the proposition seemed quite dangerous. 

Changing the name will elicit similar attention that Walton (1999) describes when Personnel ■ ‘ han ged its name 
to Human ResourcesTn the 1970’s- 1980’s. It involved, he states, “whether HRM is just a new term or whether it 
embodies something substantially different” (Walton, 1999, pg. 123). Writers of that time critiqued the name change 
Td wondered whether it was just the same old wine in a new bottle. Which would HRD s name change represent? 
Old wine repackaged to look new? Or new wine? And, if so, will it be better? It is clear that we have yet to gain any 
common and widespread understanding of the old HRD wine. To be sure there is even less understanding about any 
new wine. The fielcfof HRD suffers from a lack of identity and consensus on its key tenants, and changing its name 

was to be changed today, without the compelling and well-legitimated alternative as 

described above it would actually result in little progress for the profession. Random and reactive assignmen 

confiise the present condition Ld reflect poorly on a field of theory and practice that has woriced 
TtheTetter part of the last century to gain a foothold. And for what? A new name would likely only propel us into 
debates that are exactly like those we’re having today-wondering and debating about what is and is not 

“itSs-EZ 1 Z3KS*-— — « - • — ° f “ “ be irti 

HRD’s founders and professionals have worked tirelessly for credibility, resources, and identity and brobeen 
increasingly successful in gaining a foothold in organizations, universities, among other professions etc . . . There are 

the world who earn their livelihood through practicing HRD and millions more who 

accent the validity of services provided under the auspices of the concept called HRD. The Academy of urn 
Resource Development was established in 1993 and is thriving, the profession now has four scholarly j oumals ( 
ST JS ZL resouree development entwined lb tel. titles). ,nd within the to t ten »-» 

„ teas, four foundational books published that seek to situate HRD and capture spre.al.zed Imrted^bn M4 
ai least lour i u McGoldrick Stewart & Watson, 2002; Swanson & Holton, 2001; Walton, 1999). 

S5n£ .££?£. JSd IS SSSir i world to re-s, taste a,, of dtis in thel, own schenuts. W, would also 

surelv be auestioned as “just another fad” and mistrust would undoubtedly ensue. » uoHitP«mip 

Changing the name right now would ask the profession to overcome two extremely risky challenges at the same 
Ml” A change of name. though. is even more risky. This second risk will play out » £ 

ttszxzr - t it -» - 

specialized knowledge. Then, finding a new term that better reflects this will be the easy pari. 

The Real Work Ahead 

a titip that would better reflect the theory and practice of the field must be grounded in a considerable and multi- 
pronged study of the field’s history, philosophical foundations, current roles, and future trends. Furthermore, e 
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community of HRD will have to be able to fluently justify why the new term better reflects the domain. Rather than 
spotlighting this proposition to rename HRD, the community of HRD scholars and practitioners should be focusing 
on coordinated action that will further and strengthen the profession and its professionals. 

Stand for Professionalism 

The first and one of the most powerful things that we can each do is take a stand for professionalism. Some in 
HRD have asserted that the process of professionalization is no more than “a battle for occupational closure and 
jurisdiction between different professional bodies” (Woodall, 2001, pg. 289) waged by professmna assoc, atmns 
motivated by “political reasons— in order to patrol their boundaries, maintain their standards, and bolster their power 
ba°e”^Lee, 2001, pg. 335). This kind of critique focuses heavily on the undeniable shadow side of professionalism 

without exploring the essence and need for professions in the 2 1 st century. _ f , n 

Current theories of professionalism focus on the “institutional characteristics in which members of an 
occupatS rather than consumers or managers control the work” (Freidson 2001, p* 12^ ProfeSS,0nS n ^ e t ° h U a 
of the belief that the tasks its workers engage in require specialized knowledge and sk,ll-a “m^ap^bilityi a 
requires a foundation in abstract concepts and formal learning as well as an ample dose of “****“' jj “ 
professionals. Professionalization is less about defending those tasks from encroachment of competing occupations 
and more about claiming that the work of these professionals requires something more than everyday knowledge. 
-nriU .bo* professionals being able » admail, apply that. specimen kno wledge 
combined with their .nines and ideologies to do whnt they know to be best in any given sinmtton mther than e g 
others control how that knowledge is applied. Freidson (2001) states that professionalism guards against mere 

technicians whm ^ freelancers or hired guns . Their loyalties lie only with those who pay them. 

In light of their shallow specialized knowledge, they may advise their patrons to qualify or modify 
their choices, but they do not claim the right to make choices for their patrons, to be independent of 
them, or even to violate their wishes.... The professional ideology of service goes beyond serving 
others’ choices. Rather it claims a devotion to a transcendent value which infuses its specialization 
with a larger and putatively higher goal which reaches beyond those that they are supposed to serve. 

It is because of this claim to strive towards such values that professionals can claim independence 

and freedom of action rather than mere faithful service, (pg. 122). , . , . 

If those of us who practice and study HRD believe that we and our colleagues fulfill a unique and valuable need in 
work we do" requires specialized and discretionary knowledge, and, ££» 

work is built on an ideology of values that it more than just a simple commodity, then we are obligated to contribute 

t0 b u^j”^^g P J^^y S ijnvolves"identifying, elaborating, refining and growing the body of knowledge and skill 
underlying our work It also demands that this specialized work be differentiated from the tasks of other occupatwns 
since activity is specialized only in relation to something else. We cannot talk of a single special, zation-for one 
specialization to exist there must be two. They must have some relationship to each other and b « defined _by 
comparison (Freidson, 2001). This necessarily entails drawing boundaries and investing our energies in that 

0 ” S K‘p^T:"pmte S ioaaliza.ion mas. also ha cottsidoted la light of the 

(Leicht & Fennell, 2001) that is emerging and in which our practitioners must execute their work. This world is 
characterized by (a) flatter organizational hierarchies, (b) growing use of temporary workers hired for specific ta , 
(c) extensive use of subcontracting and outsourcing, (d) massive downsizing and replacement of skilled workers (e) 
post-unionized bargaining environment, and (f) virtual organizations that exist as 

fl^icht & Fennell 2001) In this world professionals will be caught up in a complex web of exch g 

and whose major interests remain increasing profits (raising revenue and minimizing 

costel'and^nCTeasilm accountability. In this world, professionalization is predicted to be the dominant way of 
organizing work (Leicht & Fennell, 2001), and it is this world in which HRD professionals must contextualize their 
work^densumthat it is done with the highest of standards and the best practices that we can know or theorize 

about. 

Bound and Understand HRD 

It is clear that another key area of work facing HRD is further tackling issues of bounding and defining the 
field Many scholarly positions on the topic have been asserted in the literature throughout the past seven years. The 
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more recent positions vary from a strong call for definition (Grieves & Redman, 1999; Sambrook, 2000) to a refusal 
to define HRD (Lee, 2001; McGoldrick et al, 2001). What has become increasingly problematic in this on-going 
discussion is that various people are calling for different levels and types of definitions and all calling * e ' r ® ,m * 
“definition”, assuming that they are attempting to define the same thing. The scope and bounds of what i ing 
defined in HRD vary greatly and, as a result, comparing definitions is literally comparing apples to oranges. 

mat is needed in HRD is a rubric for thinking about definition of the field. As a long-t^me advocate of 
“definition” myself, 1 have often been misinterpreted as wanting one way for HRD to be_This is far from where I 
stand' 1 do believe however that it would greatly serve the profession to define its primary foci of interest a the most 
fundamental level and then for various philosophical paradigms within this "system-in -focus if you will, to surface 
and articulate their sets of core assumptions, beliefs, methods, tools, and outcomes (or purpose). 

A systems perspective (see Ruona, 2001 for an overview) on this will help to explain. A system, according to 
Joslvm & Turchin (1993) is generally thought to require at least the following: (a) a variety of distinct entities ca led 
elements, (b) that these elements are involved in some kind of relation, and (c) that this relation is sufficient to 
generate a new, distinct entity, at a new, systemic level of analysis. They go on to slate: 

thus in the concept of the system we see the unification of many sets of distinctions: 
the multiplicity of the elements and the singularity of the whole system; the dependence 
of the stability of the whole on the activity of the relation amongst the entities; the 
distinction between what is in the system and what is not; and finally the distinction 
between the whole system and everything else. In the activity of the relation which 
creates a stable whole, we recognize a closure, (website) . . ^ . . 

Bv this definition, HRD can most certainly be viewed as a system. It is a mult-minded entity that is somehow 
singular in its whole. What is needed is to agree at a high level of conceptualization 

are focusing on and how its various elements in HRD inter-relate to produce that more stable whole. That certainly 
begins by asking what is it that HRD professionals focus on that Finance, Marketing and other professions do not? 
HRD is a complex web of activities that is clearly distinguishable from other professions even the closely related 
ones (such as HRM and Adult Education) where the boundaries are fuzzier. This emphasizes f°cus.ng on the 
commonalities that dwell in HRD, rather than its diversity. For instance, one would be hard pressed to find any 
definition or conceptual framework of HRD that does not fundamentally include the notion of learning and People 
development. Learning and development are both concepts and core values that seem to cut across a multitude 

-o-r r sjm 

embodied in paradigms. Since the early-1990’s, for instance, two paradigms that emerged on the HRD scene and 
have since occupied much attention have centered on whether HRD is for the purpose of improving performance or 
for learning (Swanson, 1995; Watkins & Marsick, 1995). Where this definitional argument got confusing was that 
Z a while it seemed ^e had to choose between the two. Nothing could be further from the truth depending on how 
you bound/define HRD at the larger system level. A good definition of HRD as a profession should be broad 
enough to encompass and foster multiple paradigms, contexts, and mutations as well as be specific enough to 
identify the commonalities that bind these paradigms and types together and that differentiate the focus of our work 
(i e specialized knowledge) from other professions. This level of definition reinforces the idea that “while we might 
all construct slightly different definitions and realities of HRD, there does seem to be a degree of coherence 
(Sambrook, 200L pg. 175) and some level of agreement (Stewart & McGoldnck, 1996) about what HRD is. It 

rei nforces the idea that the system of HRD is indeed greater than the sum of its parts. 

Each of these sub -systems in HRD must then be expected to surface and articulate their o\^ coherent ideas 
about the aims of their work and the assumptions that lead them to their desired outcome(s). These systems of 

thought and action (Ruona & Lynham, 1999) must each be conceptually sound and d ^ 

consistency. This certainly fits with recent urging for HRD to improve its capacity to theonze on the basis of solid 

research and surface philosophical and theoretical perspectives (Lynham, 2000 ; McGoldrick s et al 2001)^ 

authors, too, have consistently called for alternative philosophies driving action to be explicated 1 

Ruona 2000a) to deepen theory and provide the foundations for research and practice Holton s (2000) effort to 

S'aTd uL T Wf.rn.-c Jmdigr. of HRD i. » d.cdto. on*- « m ta* , ° f 1 , 

Sambrook’s (2000) identification of three ways of thinking about HRD in today’s organizations also is 
representative of this kind of thinking. And Ruona’s (2001) reporting demonstrates that perhaps the learning vs. 
performance debate is not actually the most important difference between two emerging schools of though in HRD. 
P Of course no matter how well depicted, the reality will always be messier than the portrayal, and the 
boundaries between these various paradigms will play out differently. Eacbo ^ 

may be carried out in parallel to each other in one organization (Swanson, 1 999), and the complexity increases 
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frame widens. Furthermore, HRD professionals are still themselves grappling with what they believe to be true 
about HRD and are faced with quite compelling alternatives that could be combined in unique ways o eir own. 

Further complicating this issue is that in this dynamic and socially-constructed world often times one paradigm 
will take front and center stage and tend to dominate-so much so that it begins to define the whole of HRD to the 
public-at-large and perhaps even within the profession. It is impossible to tell right now, but many assert that the 
“performance paradigm” (Holton, 2000) or “strategic HRD” (Walton, 1999; Sambrook 2000) have become die 
essence and focus of modem-HRD (Bassi & Van Buren, 1999). We may be able to only know that u •'‘"^htjust 
as Mintzberg (1994) asserts organizations can only know their strategy as a pattern that emerged out of coordi 

aCt *°What is clear from this discussion, though, is that it is vitally important to view this issue of definition as a 
dynamic process of multiple paradigms emerging, persuading, dominating, and fading while in the process the 
whole remaining largely stable and more than the sum of its parts. It is also clear that we must suspend asking only 
the question, “What is HRD?” and begin asking at least a few different questions. For instance, we should be asking. 

• What paradigms can be identified in HRD right now? 

• What is it that those philosophical schools of thought share in common ? 

• Which paradigm(s) are currently dominating and which one(s) are emerging or quiet y 
contributing to the larger whole? How is that continuing to shape the whole? 

This view of definition focuses more on our commonalities than on our differences, and more on lnc * u ®'°" ‘ ‘ “ 
than exclusion. Boundaries of this type will better equip HRD to focus on building a common body °f^ledge 
and will foster discipline in our theorizing by demanding that we articulate the assumptions driving scholarly and 
practical work within them. This view also reminds us to be ever conscious and respectful of the dynamic and 
creative tension that emerges from these multiple lenses through which we can view HRD. 



Conclusion 

Renaming the profession of HRD is not an issue to be taken lightly. Although the notion is not entirely w'thout 
merit, this paper has aimed to at least raise reasonable doubt that this is not the wisest course of action given HRD s 
current state. Rather it has argued that the efforts of HRD scholars and practitioners would be better invested m 
more deeply investigating the whole and parts of HRD and by drawing out the commonalities that are core to HRD 
professionals, contexts, and emerging paradigms. Only then will we be better positioned to judge the efficacy of the 

current name. ^ ^ (hat ^ onus wiu be on those seeking to change the name. They will need to build a 

case that clearly demonstrates that the current term does not sufficiently capture the essence of the Profess, onorthat 
the term unduly limits the theory and practice of what we understand HRD to be. They will also need to generate a 
cornp^ni ng aUemative name and be A legitimize it, which, of course, will itself be an act of definition. Th. brings 
us to one of the great paradoxes of this debate. Whether the name is changed now or changed later after the due 
consideration solicited in this paper, definitional issues will still remain The pay-off 'm changing it later r is eeping 
this dialogue within our own community rather than risking external credibility. The benefit is also n g , 

if and when we do change the name, it will be for sound reasons that a majority of HRD professionals believe in and 
are willing to live everyday— that it will be a name that fosters coordinated action and strengthens the capacity of 
HRD professionals to carry out excellent practice. 
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